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CRITICAL NOTE 



I JOHN 5:7, 8 

The discussion of this text, the spurious character of which is beyond 
doubt, has of late taken a new turn. It is true that Rolling in Breslau did 
cast a shadow upon Protestant theology by defending the three heavenly 
witnesses in his book of 1893, but no one seems to have been troubled by 
his decision. It is the Roman Catholic church that has now taken up the 
question. 

So far as the Greek text is concerned, the well-known decree of the 
Council of Trent of April 8, 1 546, 1 leaves Roman scholars free to determine 
what they please, provided they let the Latin text alone. But in these 
modern days no one would dream of making such a fine distinction between 
the Greek and Latin text as to consider anything tenable in the Latin that 
had been rejected as not genuine in the Greek text. The question then 
came before the Roman Inquisition, and was settled by it on January 13, 
1897. Here are the minutes: 
Feria IV, die 13 Jan. 1897. 

In Congregatione generali S. R. et U. Inquisitionis habita coram Efiiis ac 
Rtnis D.D. Cardinalibus contra haereticam pravitatem Generalibus Inquisitori- 
bus, proposito dubio: 

"Utrum tuto negari aut saltern in dubium revocari possit, esse authenticum 
textum S. Ioannis, in epistola prima, cap. 5, vers. 7, quod sic se habet: ' Quoniam 
tres sunt, qui testimonium dant in coelo: Pater, Verbum et Spiritus Sanctus, et 
hi tres unum sunt?'" 

Omnibus diligentissimo examine perpensis, praehabitoque D.D. Consul- 
torum voto, iidem Emi. Cardinales respondendum mandarunt: Negative. Feria 
vero VI, die 15 eiusdem mensis et anni, in solita audentia r. p. d. Adsessori S. 
O. impertita, factfa de suprascriptis accurata relatione SSmo D. N. Leoni PP. 
XIII, Sanctitas Sua resolutionem Emorum patrum adprobavit et confirmavit. 

J. Can. Mancini, S. R. et U. I. Not. 
Wednesday, January 13, 1897. 

In a general Congregation of the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition, 
held in the presence of the Most Eminent and Reverend Cardinals, the Inquisi- 
tors General touching heretical depravity, the following doubtful question was 
presented: 

"Whether it may be safely denied, or at least called in doubt, that the text 

1 Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments, p. 616. 
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of St. John, in the first epistle, chap. 5, vs. 7, which reads as follows: 'For there 
are three that bear witness in heaven: Father, Word, and Holy Spirit, and these 
three are one' is genuine?" 

After having weighed everything in a most diligent examination, and taking 
a vote of the Counselors, the said most Eminent Cardinals declared that the 
reply was to be given: Negatively. On Friday, the 15th day of the same month 
and year, in a regular audience granted to the Reverend Father the Assessor 
of the Holy Office, after an exact report on the above to Our Most Holy Master 
Leo XIII the Pope, His Holiness approved and confirmed the decision of the 
Most Eminent Fathers. 

Canon J. Mancini, 
Notary of the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition. 

The untutored mind, whether Roman or not, would at once say that 
that was a clear settlement of the question. To the question whether the 
passage can safely be denied to be genuine, or at least be called doubtful, 
the congregation replied that the question was to be answered in the nega- 
tive. It is pertinent, of course, to observe that the denial or the doubting 
referred to is not something that takes place in the open market every 
day, is not in the least a popular question. The congregation knew per- 
fectly well that the passage was rejected or called doubtful only by textual 
critics, and the congregation settled that it could not with safety be rejected 
or called doubtful, and Pope Leo XIII confirmed their decision. I take 
it for granted, however, that this opinion of the Pope does not come within 
the series of cases in which he is regarded as infallible. We must pass on; 
but I cannot omit to call attention to the extraordinary conduct of the 
Congregation of the Inquisition, which has such learned men at its back, 
and which nevertheless in the year 1897, only eight years ago, permitted 
itself to be advised on a textual question by men ignorant of, or incapable of 
judging of, the text-critical work of the last fifty years. 

But if an untutored mind should suppose the decision to have settled 
the question for our Roman friends, should think that the solemn settle- 
ment by the Inquisition, confirmed by the Pope, precluded further open 
discussion of the genuineness of the text, Cardinal Vaughan appears upon 
the scene to correct the false impression. In a public letter 2 to Wilfrid 
Ward, Vaughan wrote: 

I have from an excellent source that the decree of the Holy Office on the passage 
on the 'Three Witnesses' which you refer to, is not intended to close the discussion 
on the authenticity of that text. The field of Biblical Criticism is not touched 
by this decree. 

3 I do not know where it was printed; I quote from the Fevue biblique (Paris, 18 
p. 149, words that Vaughn confirmed to the unnamed writer of the article. 
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It is hard to see what else is touched by the decree, yet we may well rejoice 
at this assurance that biblical criticism at all events, is not. As a matter of 
fact, various Roman scholars have since 1897 said expressly, or suggested by 
pointed implication, that they considered the passage spurious. When 
Michael Hetzenauer 3 stood up for the passage, a prominent Jesuit repri- 
manded him sharply and ridiculed him. 4 August Bludau, professor in 
Munster cleared up a number of points in the history of this passage in 
a series of interesting articles full of important matter. In Der Katholik* 
he treated of the beginning of the controversy about the genuineness of 
this passage in the sixteenth century, and dealt further with the sixteenth 
century in the Biblische Zeitschrift, 6 turning to the writings of the Anti- 
Trinitarians and of the Socinians in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and to Richard Simon, in Der Katholik. 7 Cardinal Vaughan's 
"excellent source" of information cannot have been far from the chair 
of his Holiness the Pope. The present pope will, we may surely trust, be 
just as faithful to the truth and be still more liberal toward theological 
science. 

Karl Kunstle, extraordinary professor in the University of Freiburg in 
the Breisgau, has been busy for some time with the literature against Pris- 
cillian in the fifth and sixth centuries. He will soon publish Antipris- 
cilliana: Dogmengeschichtliche Studien und Texte aus dem Streit gegen 
Priscillians Irrlehre. In the course of this work his attention was drawn 
to the very uncertain state of the patristic testimony for the three heavenly 
witnesses in the Latin Bible. He accordingly took this question in hand, 
having also the advice of Bludau and of the learned Benedictine Odilo 
Rottmanner in Munich, and he has now issued a most excellent little book, 
Das Comma Ioanneum: Auf seine Herkunft untersucht. 8 This is a master- 
piece of historical and literary criticism. 

Kunstle sums up rapidly (pp. 1-5) the facts about the earlier church. 
He shows that this passage was not known to the Greek Eastern church, 
being found neither in properly Greek manuscripts nor in the old Eas- 
tern versions; and he rejects rightly Anton Baumstark's view 9 that Jacob 

3 Textkritik, pp. 989-91. 

4 In the Historisch-politische Blatter fUr das katholische Deutschland, Vol. CXXIV, 
(Munich, 1899), pp. 102-14. 

sVol. II (Mainz, 1902), pp. 25-51, 151-75. 

6 Vol. I, (Freiburg in Breisgau, 1903), pp. 280-302, 378-407; Vol. II, (1904), pp. 

2 75-3°°- 

7 Vol. I, (1904), pp. 29-42, 114-22. 

8 Freiburg im Breisgau; Herder, 1905 (v+64 pages, 8vo.; M. 2). 

9 Oriens Christianus (Rome, 1902), pp. 3 ff. 
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of Edessa (died 708) quoted it in his commentary on the liturgy. He 
adds the circumstance that it is lacking in the Fulda manuscript which 
Victor of Capua corrected in Rome in 546, in the Amiata manuscript of 
the early eighth century, in the Harley manuscript of the eighth century, 
in all the manuscripts written at Tours between 801 and 850, and in the 
Luxeuil Lesson-Book of the fifth or sixth century. And, finally, he observes 
the fact that neither Hilary of Poitiers, who in his book De Trinitate gathers 
together all possible Scripture passages in proof of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, refers to this verse, nor Lucifer of Cagliari, nor Ambrose, 
nor Jerome, nor Leo the Great, nor Gregory the Great. 

After proving, as it seems to me, that neither Tertullian, nor Cyprian, 
nor Augustine, nor Facundus of Hermiane refers, as it has been alleged 
that they did, to this passage, Kunstle takes up Priscillian, with whom, 
as we have seen, he has been especially occupied. In the year 380 Pris- 
cillian wrote an apology, Liber apologeticus, addressed to the bishops 
assembled in the synod of Saragossa in Spain. At the end of the intro- 
duction to this apology he wrote something like a confession of his faith, 
and in connection therewith said that it was Christ who was, is, and is to 
be. Referring then to the resurrection he quotes John by name: 

Sicut Johannes ait: Tria sunt quae testimonium dicunt in terra: aqua, caro e 
sanguis; et haec tria in unum sunt. Et tria sunt quae testimonium dicunt in 
coelo: pater, verbum et spiritus; et haec tria unum sunt in Christo Jesu. 

As we see, he puts the heavenly witnesses after the earthly ones, and 
his text is not at all the usual text. But the best Latin manuscripts — 
that is, of course, the best of the manuscripts that really contain this text 
— agree in the main with Priscillian. At the same time, the differences 
that some of these texts show are very interesting. Take, for example, 
the palimpsest in the cathedral of Leon, a manuscript of the seventh 
century. It reads: 

Quoniam tres sunt qui testimonium dant in terra, spiritus et aqua et sanguis. 
Et tres sunt qui testimonium dicunt in coelo, pater et verbum et spiritus sanctus; 
et hi tres unum sunt in Christo Ihesu. 

Kunstle gives then all the older manuscripts, and shows that they have 
the heavenly witnesses second, and that they agree in other ways with 
Priscillian. The earliest manuscript that he could find for the order of 
the verses that we have was No. 7 in the Mazarine Library at Paris, and 
it is of the eleventh century. It reads: 

Quoniam tres sunt, qui testimonium [dant? misprint?] in coelo, pater, 
verbum, et spiritus. Et tres sunt, qui testimonium dant in terra, caro, sanguis 
et aqua; et his tres in nobis unum sunt. 
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Then (pp. 12-15) tne author treats of the connection in which the quota- 
tion stands in Priscillian, and shows how he in his confused sentences 
combines phrases that seem to be entirely orthodox with clear heresy. 
The curious thing, then, is that this text, which is so loudly claimed by 
those who wish to prove the doctrine of the Trinity by it, is really used, 
so far as appears, for the first time by a man who totally opposes three 
persons in God. For Priscillian the foundation of the faith is the belief 
in the absolutely one God. He is, as Kiinstle calls him, a Unionite, and 
those who speak of Christ as a different person from the Father are to 
him Binionites. 

He is only willing to recognize absolutely one God without distinction of 
persons. This — thus constituted — God is for him Christ; Priscillian teaches 
a thorough Panchristism. The classical proof-passage for this doctrine is for 
him the so-called Comma Ioanneum. He finds in it, not only a proof of his 
doctrine of the absolute unity of God, but also a presentation of Panchristism. 

What a strange circumstance! 

Several of the sources that contain the three heavenly witnesses have 
an apparent or a real connection with Africa, so that it would have been 
easy to suppose, before the discussion in hand, that the words were of 
African origin. Our author shows, however, that Pseudo-Vigilius (of 
Tapsus) De Trinitate, that the Pseudo-Augustinian Speculum, that the 
creed of the African bishops of 484, and that the Pseudo-Fulgentius (of 
Ruspe) De Fide Catholica, all seem to be directly or indirectly Spanish 
or influenced by Spain. Of course, when the passage has got so far 
as that, it is not strange that Fulgentius of Ruspe and Cassiodorius are 
acquainted with it; but it is very odd that neither of them seems to have 
an extraordinarily high opinion of its value for the doctrine of the Trinity. 
After referring to the Testimonies Divinae Scripturae that were probably 
written by Isidore of Seville, and to the letter of the Spaniards Etherius 
and Beatus to the Adoptionist Elipandus in the year 785, Kiinstle shows 
that the old creed found by Caspari, in the Codex Ambrosianus I, 101 
sup., and the Jew Isaac who sued Pope Damasus in 372, were probably 
of Spanish origin. He then takes up a brief creed, given by Hahn 
(p. 278), which he thinks perhaps contains the earliest traces of the passage. 
It begins with the apparently orthodox statement: "Pater deus, filius deus 
et spiritus sanctus deus. Haec unum sunt in Christo Jesu." But then 
he continues heretically: 

Tres itaque jormae, sed una potestas [not, as Hahn has it, "substantia"]. 
Ergo diversitas plures facit, unitas vero potestatis excludit numeri quantitatem, 
quia unitas numerus non est. 
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That would agree precisely with Priscillian's heretical claim that Father, 
Son, and Spirit were not persons, but merely traditional forms. And, 
besides, directly after the words just quoted, the writer says: "Sic itaque 
unus deus, una fides, unum baptisma;" which are the words that Pris- 
cillian uses in his first essay to prove the absolute unity of God, that per- 
mits of no distinction of persons. It may be observed, in passing, that 
Kiinstle is inclined to attribute the Pseudo-Hieronymian preface to the 
catholic epistles to Peregrinus, the orthodox theologian who took up Pris- 
cillian's work. The conclusion of all this points to Spain as the home 
of the spurious passage. 

Of course, it is important to know how the verse came to be in the 
earlier manuscripts of the Bible in which it is found. Kunstle goes through 
the whole list (pp. 30-45), and makes it plain that Spain is responsible 
for the verse. An interesting side-light is thrown upon the verse by J. P. 
P. Martin's researches in the National Library at Paris, in which there 
are in all 258 Latin manuscripts, ranging from the ninth to the sixteenth 
century, containing First John. Twenty-one of them do not have this pas- 
sage, and their age is shown from the following classification of the 258 
manuscripts: Of 10 from the ninth century, the passage is wanting in 7; 
of 4 from the tenth century it is wanting in 3 ; of 5 from the eleventh century, 
it is wanting in 3; of 15 from the twelfth century it is wanting in only 2; 
of 118 from the thirteenth century, it is wanting in only 5; of 106 from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, it is wanting in only a single one. And 
all manuscripts up to the tenth century that contain the passage are either 
from Spain or were influenced by Spanish Bible texts. 

The process by which the passage grew is well sketched by Kunstle 
as arising from the effort to explain the words "Quoniam tres sunt qui 
testimonium dant: spiritus, aqua et sanguis; et tres unum sunt." Some 
explained them anthropologically, and in one author as well as in a note 
in two manuscripts the words "in nobis" are added after "tres unum sunt." 
This explanation seems to have been of very limited acceptance. Others 
took the words christologically, and a large number of manuscripts show 
the favor that this view found, for they add after "unum sunt" the words 
"in Christo Jesu." The general view was, however, the one that made 
them refer to the Trinity. Perhaps some grammarian started the change 
by putting in the neuter plural of the numeral, because the notions men- 
tioned were things, not persons, and writing on the margin: "Tria sunt, 
quae testimonium . . . . et tria unum sunt." The probability is that Pris- 
cillian was the first one to give the whole passage in its full form, and 
that the form we quoted from him above. It is likely that Priscillian 
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brought the words into the Latin Bible himself; and his orthodox contin- 
uator, Peregrinus, who was probably Bachiarius, and probably half a friend 
of Priscillian's, may well have been the most active dispenser of the new 
passage in his "edition" of the text. 

We began by a reference to the decision of the Inquisition about this 
passage. Kiinstle's view, that the words are spurious, is plain. It is now 
interesting to observe that he does not suppose himself to be in conflict 
with that decision. He says (p. 56) : 

The result here reached does not stand in contradiction to the decree of the 
Holy Office of January 13, 1897; for that only intends to say: "The verse 1 John 
S : 7 contains a dogmatically evidenceful proof for the trinitarian notion of God 
in the sense of the evangelist John." 

For this view he refers to Hoberg. 10 Similarly Chr. Pesch" declares: 

The position of this text for centuries as a part of the Vulgate, and the thence 
resulting use of it in the liturgy, theological textbooks, sermons, etc., give the 
words the power of proof in dogmatics, without the least regard to the question 
whether St. John wrote them or not. 

That seems to a Protestant like a complete reversal of the sense of the 
Inquisition decree. But we may be glad that these Roman scholars can 
look at it in that way. Laurentius Janssens, the rector of St. Anselmo 
in Rome, says that the decree is merely of a disciplinary nature; that seems 
very much like saying something, but says nothing at all. Janssens says 
that the authenticity of the words cannot be proved from manuscripts, 
nor from their use by the Fathers, nor from the context, nor by a theological 
argument. That would seem to be pretty plain ; and nevertheless he merely 
in a general way warns against using them as an argument — which is rather 
hard upon the Inquisition as interpreted by Kiinstle — especially with 
opponents who do not think the words genuine; and closes by refusing to 
decide upon their authenticity. Janssens is a scholar, and he sees perfectly 
well that the words are spurious, and he shows that he thinks so ; but he 
will not say so directly because of that ill-advised, warped decision of the 
Inquisition. Aloys Schaefer's Introduction to the New Testament" may 
have been printed before the Inquisition decree, to which he does not refer. 
He says that this passage is not genuine, and he declares that a Romanist 
scholar who says it is not genuine does not thereby come into conflict with 
the decree of the Council of Trent in the year 1546. It is nice that he 

10 Oberrheinisches Pastoralblatt, 1899, p. 45. 

11 Tkeologiscke Zetifragen (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1900), p. 57. 
"Paderborn, 1898. 
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thinks so, but the vast body of Roman scholars has usually taken the oppo- 
site view. Mangenot, another eminent Romanist, discusses the passage 
well in Vigouroux's Bible Dictionary,™ but concludes, evidently with a 
view to the Inquisition: 

Taking the thing from a purely critical point of view, there remain difficul- 
ties to be solved on both sides, although the arguments unfavorable to the authen- 
ticity seem to predominate. 

He says that the decree of the Holy Office was meant to put an end to the 
discussions upon the authenticity of this passage, and that every Catholic 
should submit to this "disciplinary decision" and stand up for the passage. 
The Capuciner Hetzenauer, mentioned above, insists that the decision of 
the Inquisition compels the acceptance of the words as from John. 

Clearly, our Roman brothers are coming out to the light of modern 
science. They are immensely learned, they are numerous, they have 
grand libraries at their command, many of them have leisure granted 
them for research — if they will only say plainly what they find in their 
researches, without fear of ecclesiastical rebuke, Christian theology will 
move forward rapidly. 

There are well-meaning Christians all over the world whose eyes are 
unable to stand the full glare of facts. 

Caspar Ren£ Gregory 

University of Leipzig 
Germany 

J 3 Vol. Ill (Paris, 1903), pp. 1193-97. 



